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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
RELIGION. 


The evidences of the Truth of Revelation from the 
Deity, basnever been so clearly urged upon the un- 
derstanding, but that among the best and most en- 
lightened minds, many have been doubtful if not 
rejectors of it as a sacred testimony. 

We live in an age wherein scriptural principles, 
tevets and rights, are the basis of all order, justice 
and regularity ; where it is the landsmans compass 
and chart, to direct him safely amonst the rocks and 
shoals on either sice of his path; it is the judicial 
and moral standard by which all are tried and must 
be regulated ; it is the grand palladium of our rights, 
liberties and bappiners, and so long as virtue has her 
prosalaiey or we exist as a people and a nation, so 
ong willitbe the dispensing power of rewards for 
the upright, and chastisements for the wrong in 
heart. 

In this view of the subject, it claims the cherish- 
ing regards of every friend to good order, be he of 
whatever belief or sceptical opinions on the proof of 
its holy authenticity. It governs the land, and he 
that would lower the standard even a particle from 
its proud and glorious elevation, should remember that 
with its descent, all that is noble, worthy, and of 
good report, would go with it. 

We do not take upon ourselves to condemn any 
one for honestly questioning the trath of any polemi- 
cal, philosophical or theoretical axiom, or to question 
the correctness of their support of any particular or- 
der ; doubts will arise on every point, yet the whole 
subject. should not be denounced and rejected, be- 
cause the opticks of the mind, cannot perceive the 
correctness of some Certain sectional ptinciples. 

There is no heart so callous to every fine emotion, 
methinks, but must be touched with an holy awe and 
love for those who are under the power of this divine 


inspiration, which has taught them to placea yalue | 
on all things as the emanations of @ divine and good | 


governor of the universe; that whether it be good 
or evil to them, it is received with gratitude and 
without murmuring, 

This is an enviable state of mind, adding to which 





proving the estate of man, each aids the other with 
much more force, and with a happier effect, than if 
the spiritual and temporal) coricerns of mankind were 
under one autaority; it apportions the powers of 
office more widely among the whole people, and 
whatever is the voice of one part, becomes the veice 
of all. GRAHAM. 
To be continued. 
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**SCENES OF MY YOUTH.” 


A great deal has been written to prove that the 
scenes of youth are the happiest of our lives, that 
advancing in age, is adyncinag in misery; every 
day adding something to eur former stock, and 
plunging us deeper and more deep in despair and 
wretchedness. Every ** Poets corner” teems with 
lines on ** the scenes of my youth,” the ‘* home of 
my cildhhood,” &¢. &c. which please the fancy, and 
withont reflecting that the pleasures so poetically 
painted, have no existence except in the poet's 
brain, or doubting that such were the scenes 
of his youth, we involuntarily adopt the idea that 
out own were equaily delightful. But, divesting 
the mind of prejudice in favor of these youthful 
scenes, and enquiring into the feelings we experien- 
ced at the many cruel and unjust punishments and 
restraints imposed On us, we shall find they were 
painful in the extreme, and must acknowledge youth 
to be, instead of the happiest part of life, a state 
of hardship and abject siavery. We have scarce 
an inclination that is not thwarted, ora desire that 
is not counteracted; not, frequently, because we 
are wrong, but because guardians imagine that the 
inclinations of youth and jnexperience must neces- 
sarily be opposed, in order to discipline the mind, 


;and prepare it for the disappointments which every 


one must expect on entering the world. This mode 
of proceedure is extremely unjust, and the youth- 
ful mind cannot but be sensible of it. But inde- 
pendent of the real miseries of youth, there are 
thousands of imaginary ones springing up and fol- 
lowmg each other in such rapid succession, as to 


the self gratifying prospect of an eternity of bliss, in| leave the mind no interval of repose or quiet. Not 


exchange for a paltry space of time allotted to poor| yet endowed with sufficient percipieat powers to 
mortality. He that would wrest away this staff of life, | Wiscera why our desires are almost universally op- 
of joy and happiness to the soul, must indeed be dia-| posed, we view many things as cruel and oppres- 
bolical at heart. Should he succeed in the atiempt,|siVe, which are in reality just. This want of judg- 
it would make one being miserable, without any |™ent in ourselves, Or neglect of explanation on the 
other gratification than that of poisening his peace.| part of-our governors, at once destroys the boast-d 
The happiness of a devout christian, we believe, is| !elicity of the days of childhood. Imaginary evils 
far surpassing that of the unbeliever, inasmuch, as| are equally grievous with the real, so long as we 
he has the enjoyment of the things pertaining to this} are not convinced that they exist only in imagina- 
life, in addition to the glorious one of that which is|tion, And even the conviction of this fact will not 
to come. And while the former regulates a life of! immediately remove the first impression, and it is 
sobricty, godliness and henesty, to be accounted! only eadicated by some new and greater cause of 
woilty of salvation through time and eternity, it is | uneasiness. 

an honest possession of righes and happiness, which There may be a difference in education, some 


it wou|d appear the worst of sacrilege to be divested but | 
believe {| may venture to say, that we experience 
more oppression, More disappointments, more mise- 
ries, afflictions, sorrows, vexations and petty grievan- 


of; itis also innocent in the accumulation thereof, 
having never belonged to another. 

ft is a happy circumstance for the cause of religion 
and the prosperity of our land, that the union of 
church and state is abolished, and no where ex- 


children may be less unhappy than others, 


ces from the age of four to fifteen, than in all the 


rest of our lives. Men are very prone to highly value 


ists among us; that both are independent powers ;| that which is uvaltainable, be it ever so indiffer- 


and as such, from their relative governments in im-! eat. 


There would not be so many ¢ulogizers of 


infancy, were there a possibility of returning to that- 


stale; but since there is not, it may be as well to 
persuade children, they are happy even against 
their own feelings, and while we are continually 
vexing and abusing them. The aitempt, however, 
would prove unsuccessful. Let any ove take an 
impartial survey, and I believe he will avvowl- 
edge, that there are very few of these vaunted 
‘** scenes of youth,” that he could wish ever to see 
revived, and instead of lamenting that they are past, 
admire the wisdom of heaven in ordering that, 
when once emancipated, we are never again to sub- 
mit to the bondage and slavery, the miseries, and at 
best, vexalzous pleasures of childhood. 
LEONIDAS. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS WIFE. 

Philo the philosopher was one day invited, with 
his wife, to dine at the house of a lady remarkable 
for two things, which are said to gratify the first 
and strongest of the human passions. She had, at 
her command, all the power which is conferred either 
by beauty or by riches, Philo was sitting at her 
table, when a servant appeared loaded with a sack 
of a considerable size, It was thrown carelessly 
wpon the floor, and there left to remain, as it were 
a load of feathers : the solid sound hit our philoso- 
pher and his wife on the nerves, and made them 
start. ‘* Heavens!’ said Philo, ‘that must be mon- 
ey; what a bouncing sum! yet our hostess is so ac- 
customed to receive sacks of this sort, that it makes 
no impression upon her, What a slap has it given 
me, who am only a spectator !? ‘Odds bobs! (cried 
the philosopher’s wife, casting one eye on the sack, 
and one upon her husband) a third of that bag 
would make a rich woman of me forever! ‘ That 
sum! -(replied the lady, with inconceivable sang- 
froid) —Alas ! a very nothing—scarce worth telling 
—follow me.’ The philospher and his wife, in-silent 
wonder, followed the lady, who opened a large por- 
table drawer, and discovered it full of guineas.— 
‘Hem !” said the philosopher. ‘ Mercy !’ cried his 
wife, catching up an handful, as much as to say, 
‘oh! that ye were mine.’ ‘The lady shut the drawer 
with the calm hand she had opened it, and return- 
ed in the utmost ease to her seat. 
tom (said she, inatone of voice perfectly sensible ;) 
I am so used to receive large sums, and to have those 
drawers filled with guineas, that the custom passes 
now amongst the ordinary occurrences of life, and 
seldom excites an emotion either of pleasure or of 
pain; but ‘tis thus, my frieods, with every other 
possession. ‘God bless my soul!’ cried the phi- 
losopher’s wife, ‘ Drink a glass of that lady’s Bur- 
gundy my. dear’—quoth Philo, ‘and pray, give me 
another.’ * God bless my soul!’ repeated his wife, 
pouring out the Wine, The philosopher drank three 
bumpers, one after annother, as fast ar he could pour 
them down; avd after every bumper, his seusa- 
tions, with regard to money, became more philo- 
sophic; at the third glass, he bowed to the lady of 
the house, and retired to ascend the lofty fight of 
stairs that led into his own @partments. Ashe was 
ascending, the ligour operated, and the spirit mount- 
ed his brain as he mounted the stair-case. * Adotable 
juice of the grape !? cried he, * what a power hast 
thou to Heal the wounds of an empty purse! I swear 
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to Bacchus” added be, snapping his fingers, I do 
not care this for all the money that is now jn mine 
hostess’s strong box.’ As Philo entered his lodg- 
ings, a dog who had been long of his household, 
was found snoring in the protundity of sleep on the 
threshold. ‘ Happy beiog said Philo, stepping 
over him cautiously, ‘thou hast no money, and art 
yet happier even than Philo.” He entered the first 
chamber, and looking to the father end of it, be- 
held the bed that had so often received a poor but 
affectionate couple. ‘Good again!’ said our philos- 
opher with a disordered voice, * I am sure of a large 
stock in love, though I may be sometimes short of 
money. He next entered his study, the scene of 
his contemplation,and looking into one of the drawers, 
the first thing that struck him was a file of receipts. 
‘ Better and better,’ said he, ‘I have these to shew 
for a good heart, were all other points to fail me. 
These testimonials of my honesty, are so many let- 
ters of credit, and vouch that my characteris much 
better than my circumstances.’ The second drawer 
which he opened, contained the flight of his fancy, 
written when the fit of composition was upon him. 
‘ Hah, hah,’ cried he, asat the discovery of a treas- 
ure, ‘have [ found my omnium, my summum bo- 
num, at last! Here are evicences of pleasure en- 
joyed and of value received, which meney itself 
cannot purchase, with all its sovereignty. Oh Im- 
agination! Imagination! how hast thou soothed, 
how hast thou charmed me! When, but for thee, 
t@*°on would have distracted, and matter of fact 
driven me to despair—how hast thou sparkled in 
my cup, and timely infused into it the balms of 
hope He opened a third box; and taking thence 
a little purse, with his finger and thumb he held it 
inverted, and produced the sum of his present sub- 
stance. Eight crowns, hoarded against the day of 
trouble, shone on his table. -* Hoity, toity !° ex- 
claimed he, * why [ama very Cresus—eizht crowns! 
Cledius has but four--Mercutius three-—Marcius two 
—Sporus only one—Catullus none—Vertumnus hath 
perhaps been running half over this plentiful 
city for a dinner ; and hapless Curiatius knows not 
where he shall obtain this night a bed. There is 
misery ! but for Philo—there is no praying for him! 
I have a good ded, a good wife, much health, more 
philosophy, a large file of receipts to look back 
upon, and eight crowns to look forward with: in 
such a flow of prosperity, let me not be proud; let 
me learn to humiliate—let me be grateful—let me 
bow to the supreme bestower.’ A violent burst of 
laughter here interrupted our philosopher’s rhapso- 
dy. It proceeded from a visitor, in a rich suit of 
clethes, who overheard his effusions. ‘Paltry fellow !° 
cried Philo, ‘thy fortune is onthy back, while mine 
is in my heart.” After this disagreeable intruder 
was gone, our philosopher sit himself down in a 
coraer of his study to meditate. He first represen- 
ted the lady with whom he dined, in the act of 
passing her fair flogers over heaps of gold, which 
he regarded not: and then he opened a little box, 
in which he had put several gold trinkets, &c.— 
© Tis just thus,’ srid he, * these gold trinkets have 
been in this drawer a long time—I have lost through 
frequency the very power of admiring them—I 
scarce see them :—but thee, oh my pew !—my plum- 
ed associate-—source of life, and weapon of defence : 
my friend—my patron! Thou art for ever agreeable! 
With thee | can transcribe my sensations. When 
my purse is empty, with thy aid I can ideally re- 
plenish it. When my creditors call, lcan draw my 
bill upon imagination at sight. When the sun does 
not choose to shine in the Heavens, I can cause 
his beams te play through my assistance upon pa- 
per!—-Eight crowns only are it is true, now actually 
in my possession ; but it is in thy power to increase 
it, eh delightful instrument, to eighty thousand ! 
Woes misery drop a tear? Thou shalt procure the 
penny which, well-timed, shall dry it up more ef. 
fectually than a pound. Am I myself at any time 
in want? 4 la bonne heure,1 shall give those who 
are in better circumstances, and have as good a 
heart, an opportunity to relieve me; but with re- 
gard to fortune, I am now resolved to try an ex- 
perimeot. Oh spirit of fancy attend!’ Here Philo 
rose hastily; and opening his bureau with great 
formality, took a sheet of paper, and cutting it in- 
to small round pieces, put them “into a drawer, and 
shot it with the utmost caution. ‘Inthat drawer’ 
said he to bimself, ‘ suppose me to have deposited 
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a thousand guineas; °tis an object that must be 
guarded well. It behoves me to take great care of 
so immense a _ treasure—I tremble while | possess 
it:—-well, what is to be done first? It is a new 
thing with me to have so large a sum in my house, 
and | must take extraordinary measures to secure 
it.” From this moment cemmenced the real misery 
of our philosopher. In shutting the drawer, he 
found for the first time in his life, a defect in the catch 
of the lock. ‘* Oh, ho !* said ‘he, ‘ this must be recti- 
fied. *T'was a very good protector for eight crowns, 
but will by no means do to guarantee a thousand 
guineas, 

Just at this erisis, in came the philosopher's wife, 
who was no sooner informed of the treasure, than she 
laid outeight hundred and eighteen pounds in deco- 
rations. Imaginary wants grow out of imaginary 
riches—-when Philo went to bed, he never found either 
his pillow or his sensations so uneasy. 

* Lord bless me, Polly,’ said he in a fearful tone, 
‘take care that the fire is safe,for if any spark should 
get into my bureau, we are ruined forever. The phi- 
losopher’s wife, who at this time dreaming she had 
jewele in he ears, cried out to some visionary spec- 
tator, ‘have they not a fine water, madam ? Are they 
not sparklers, Sir ?? 

The next morning, Philo read an account of a rob- 
bery committed at two hundred miles distance, and 
his heart throbbed with apprehension at the intelli- 
gence. Iiis wife said gapingly, *1 declare, Philo, | 
have not closed my eyes since you had that thou- 
aad poands.” * And my head aches miserably,’ re- 
plied Philo.—* For my part, I think,® said she, ‘ to 
wish is better than to possess. ‘By my faith’ an- 
swered Philo, *‘ unless we could make the receipt of 
such sums a matter of practice and indifference to us, 
like the handsome lady with whom we yesterday 
dined, I believe so too.’ * Since that is the case, 
husband,’ rejoined the wife, ‘let us get rid of this thou- 
sand pounds as fast as we can, and after it is spent,let 
us live as usual ; half our time in the management of 
our little, and the other half in labouring for a fresh 
supply.” * You are perfectly right, my dear,’ said the 
philosopher, taking his wife by the hand, and leading 
her to the bureau which cortained the imaginary 
thousand pounds, ‘ our money is all in paper, child: 
I tried an experiment. I wished to flatter myself 
with being the owner of athousand pounds—the very 
idea has cost us loss of sleep, great fear, great folly, 
and great care. Iam very happy to have the pleas- 
ure of telliug you, that we are just we were.’ * Have 
we not eight crowns still ?? said the philosopher’s 
wife. *And don’t we look for more by the post ?? 
‘ And is there not my Essay on Fortune—my poem 
on the Danger of Wealth, and my Treatise on Econ- 
omy,’ said the philosopher. ‘¢ True,’ answered ‘his 
wife ; ‘so letus warm the broth which was left at 
dinner, and go comfortably to bed: for honest pover- 
ty is a friend to repose,” The lock of the bureau had 
that night the key in it ; for there was nothing a | 
fear, and they slept off the fumes of their late fancies 
without any interruption; for they were no longer 
put out of their way, by an idea of possessions to 
which they were unaccustomed, and which derang. 
ed their littlesystem. On their awaking, the philos- 
opher’s wife declared she was perfectly refreshed. 

* Ay,’ said her husband, gently taking hold of her 
hand, ‘ eight crowns and a good feather-bed are ab- 
solutely necessary, and what we are used too; but 
the weight of a thousand pounds in the drawer, is too 
mighty to be born in the brain of honest, little folks, 
without making the head ache. 

Such were the sensations of a philosepher and his 
wife at the sight ofa sum ef money. | 
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BIOGRAPHY OF EDMUND KEAN. 


** As one, who long in thickets ‘and in brakes 

Entangled, winds now this way and now that, 

His devious course uncertain, seeking home ; 

Or, having long in miry ways been {oiled 

And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 

Plunging, and half despairing of escape; 

If chance at length he finds a greensward smooth, 

And faithful to the foot, his-spirits rise, 

He chirrups brisk his ear-erecting steed, 

And winds his way with pleasure and with ease.” 

The extraordinary individual whose name heads 
this memoir, and which name will be imperishable in 
dramatic annals, Castle-street, Leicester-square, Lon- 
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don, November 4, 1787. His father, Aarou Kean, 
wasa humble tailor; his mother, who, we understand 
is still living, was a daughter of the celebrated Geo. 
Saville Carey ; and one of his sisters occasionally 
performs, or did perform, at various provincial and 
minor theatres, under the name of Carey. His un- 
cle, Moses Kean, was much celebrated ‘for his ven- 
triloquism and imitative talents—dangerous qualifi- 
cations, and requiring the utmost circumspection in 
their employment. Thfs circumspection appears, 
however, not to have formed part of his character, 
as we are informed that the abuse of these talents 
was the means of depriving him of the friendship of 
many of those with whom he had become connected: 
he, like his brother Aaron, had been bred a tailor, 
and this circumstance, together with the loss of his 
leg, were ridiculed by a brother mimic of the name 
of (ees, inan interlude produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, for the benefit of Charles Bannister, under 
the title of **Z'Aimble’s Flight from the Shop-board.? 
The audience, however, did not coincide in-opinion — 
with Mr. Rees, that these circumstances were fair ob- 
jects of ridicule and satire, and loudly testifi¢dgtheir 
disapprobation of the attack. At one period of.his — 
life, Moses Kean, in company with La Porte, the c@l- « 
ebrated Artist, and Ryau, who was a bookseller in . 
Oxford-street, (where he died in.1818,) visited Paris, 
and afforded great amusement by his mimicry*and 
jokes to all who came within the heey | hiscom. =. 
icality: Ryan, too, who was a native ofthe sister 
Isle, and possessed in an eminent degree the wit so” 
peculiar to the Irish, contributed his full shate of a= — 
musement, while La Porte was furnished with Suffic~ 
ient employment for his pencil, in sketching the ex~~ 
travagant mirth pictured On tae faces of the grotesque 
groups who were listening to the exhad@ipss drotle- 
ries of his two companions. 

To return to the subject of our memoir,—He was 
scarcely able to walk alone with his parents, whose 
poverty would not allow of their being burthened 
with the maintenance of an idle inmate in the family, 
placed him at Drury-Lane Theatre in the lower de- 
partment of pantomine, under a celebrated posture- 
master, under whose tuition his limbs acquired an ex- 
traordinary degree of flexibility, and became capable 
of adapting themselves to the most surprising atti- 
tudes and the strangest contortions, These exertions, 
however, were too great for his strength and health, 
and his bones became in some degree distortéd, af- 
fording a singular coutrast to his features, which were 
naturally beautiful, and were rendered more interest- 
ing by the sickly hue which they thus acqwured.— 
There were some among the actors whom his early 
talents had conciliated, and who, when his parents 
began to look with despair on his increasing deformi- 
ty, generously came forward and procured for him 
medical advice, and the necessary applications to 
eounteract this dreadful evil. The distorted limbs 
were furnished with irons to direct and support their 
growth, and these incumbrances unfitted him for the 
performance of Cupid in Cymon, the manager con- 
verted him into a Devilin the Christmas Pantomine, 
a judicious arrangement, as the distertion of his body 
was well calculated to convey the idea of a pervert- 
ed mind. a species of association which was formerly 
asserted by philosophers, and which has been main- 
tained by the vulgar in all times. 

He remained at the Theatre till his fifth year, a- 
bout which time a curioug incident is said to have oc. 
curred to him, and which was the cause of his quit- 
ting this Temple of Thespis; it is thus detailed by 
one of his biographers :—In the performance of Mac- 
beth, at the opening of the new house in March, 1794, 
Mr. John Kemble, who was at that time manager, im- 
agined that he could increase the effect of the incan- 
tation scene, and therefore resolved that ‘‘the black 
spirits and white, blue spirits and grey,’ should be 
brought before the audiedce in propria persona, and a 
number of children were accordingly employed to 
personate a party of goblins and other fantastical cre- 
ations, who were to cance in a circle, while the witch- 
es were moyibg round the cauldron, winding up the 
charm that was afterwards to deceive the usurper of 
Donald Bain’s throne. Among those selected for this 
purpose, young Kean of course was employed, as be- 
ing accustomed to'the stage; but his appearance on 
that occasion was litle advantageous to himselfas his 
employer. Just at the moment of Macbeth’s en- 
trance into the cavern, the boy made an unlucky step, 
from which, owing to the irons about his Jimbs, he 
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d not recover.; be fell against the child next to 
ey who rolled upon his “neighbour, who, in turn, 
jostied upon the next, and the impulse thus commu- 
nigated, like an electric shock, went round the ee 
off, till dhe whole party ‘* toppled down headlong, 
aud was laid prostrate on the floor. The comedy of 
this event mingled not very harmoniously. with the 
tragic-sublime of the scene, and the laughter of the 
audieafe waseif possible, sti}] less in unison with the 
feelings of Mr. Kemble, who, bowever remarkable | 
for self- possession, could not fail to be disconcerted ' 
by an accident so ludicrous. He was a decided ene- 
my to every thing that in the slightest way infringed 
upon the decorum of the scene; of course, then, he 
looked upon this accident as a serious evit, and in 
consequence determined to dismiss the goblin troop 
from Macbeth, observing, ** these things must not be 
done after these ways, elge they will make us mad.” 
The cause of this confusion, however, 

: ** smiled in the storm,” 

aud very philosophically replied to all reproaches, 
that ‘*he had never before acted in tragedy,” a reply 
which by no means altered the manager’s resolution : 
he was dismissed from Macbeth and the Theatre.— 
This anecdote, if true, is certainly most curious. Lit- 
tle could the manager have thought, that the mis- 
chief-making goblin, who had thus spoiled his beauti- 
ful invention, would one day become the rival, of his 
fame ! 

It may easily be conceived, that, during the peri- 
od of his stay at the Theatre, his education could 
have been little attended to, and that the qualities of 
his mind must have been, in a great measure, suffer- 
ed to develope themselves unaided by advice, and 
uncontroled by authority. The want of these, al- 
though it could not fail to encourage carelessness and 
self-will, at the same time gave birth toa sentiment 

of independence and fearlessness, calculated to cal! 
forth and awaken the energies of the mind, too often 
enfeebled and destroyed by the common course of 
school education. His early talents already gave 
promise of his future superiority, and his mother felt 
anxious to give him the benefits of education. Ac- 
cordingly, on. his quitting the Theatre, she obtained 
his consent (which it appears was a necessary prelim- 
inary, as he already evinced that he possessed'a wi!! 
of his own) to the plan which she had laid down. 
and he was sent toa school in Orange-court. Soon, 
however, he became weary of the monatonous recur- 
rence of stated tasks, and determined to go to sea.— 
In vain his mother combatted this resolution with all 
her power; for when he saw that he could not obtain 
her consent to his plan, he determined to put it in 
practice without, and accordingly left his home with- 
out the ceremony of leave-taking, and entered as ca- 
bin-boy on board a vessel bound tg Madeira. It must 
be tolerably clearthat the state of absoiute slavery 
into which he had thus wilfully consigned himself, 
would by no means agree with his established habits 
of independence: it is, therefore, not at all surprising 
to find him, before the vessel arrived at its destination 
laying a plan for his escape from the rigours of his 
servitude. This, however was a task not easily to be 
accomplished : it is true that he would have had noe 
difficulty in quitting the vessel at Madeira, but the 
question was, how to obtain his passage back to Eng- 
land? To be continued. 

Dr. Johnson’s probity.—Dr. Johnson was so 
accustomed to say always the exact truth, that 
he never condescended to give an equivocal 
answer to any question, of which the fellowing 
isan instance . A lady of his acquaintance once 
asked him how it happened that he was never 
invited to dine at the tables of the great ? He 
replied, ** Because, madam, great lords and 


ladies do not like to have their mouths stopped! 

Severe Repartee—A widow lady, famed fot 
her former beauty as much as for her present 
blindness to her faded charms, anxious to say 
something complimentary to a yeung bache- 
lor with whom it was suspected she was de- 
sirous of engaging a third time in the holy 
bands of matrimony, after asking bim one eve- 
ning ata party if he had any fair object in 

















herself. 
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view, expressed her wish to have some op- 
portunity of soon congratulating him upon his 
union with some young, amiable, rich, lovely, and 
accomplished lady, to which he ‘sarcastically, 
and not very gallantly, replied that he felt infi- 
nitely obliged for her kind wishes, especially | 
as she had convinced him by her happy mode | 
of expression, that she had no design upon him! 


| 
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We have just finished the perusal of a play 
called West Porn, written by a gentleman of 
this city. The language is nervous and at the 
same time harmonious. Some of the charac- 
ters are exceeding well drawn, and we hope 
shortly to see it in print. 

It includes most of the distinguished charac- 
ters in the American Revolution, among which} 
are General Washington, La Fayette, Knox 
and Greene. ee 





GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 


We have seen an elegant painted full-length like- 
ness of the great LA FAYETTE, at the Columbian 
and City Museum. Ithas been generously loaned to 
tue Proprietor by a Boston gentleman, for the gratifi- 
cation of Visitors to the Establishment, especially the 
youuger part. They nowhave an opportunity of be- 
nolding a correct likeness of their Father’s Friend. 
There isalso a very good Print, executed ft oma lith- 
ographic one, published in Paris, in 1818, and a pro- 
file of the Marquis when in the National Convention, 
Paris. —Pall. 








o0deboe 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Thursday afternoon a lad, about 7 years old, was 
discovered to be in the Dock near India-street, when 
Mr. Benjamin C. Swasey, plunged into the water, at 
the moment the boy was sinkiug to rise no more, and 
rescused him from a watery grave. 

_A person was detected on Thursday evening in pass- 
ing a counterfeit bill of the New-Bedford Bank. 

Miliiary.—The Rangers, Capt. BARTLETT left this 
city yesterday morning, to perform their annual tour 
of camp duty, and have placed their tents on the 
beautiful borders of Spy Pond, at West Cambridge. 

Gey. LAvAYETTE.—A Packet Ship arrived at 
New-York, on Sunday last from Havre, but without 
bringing the National Guest who was expected. 
There were at Havre, at the last dates, the barque 
Aurella and brig Arctic, both for Boston, and the 
latter was originally ftted for a passenger vessel, 
and has very fine accommodations ; but it was ex- 
pected the General would take passage in the 
packet Stephania, for New-York, which, if engaged, 
was to wait for him till the 10ih of July. 

The Committee of the Praprietors of the elegant 
mansion at the corner of Park-street, has politely of- 
fered the use of that Establishment for tite accommo- 
dation of the General during his residence here, which 
has been accepted by the committee. 

Mr. Joab Nelson,- of Lancaster District, S. C, was 
most inbumanly murdered as he lay in his-bed, on the 
night of the 6th inst. Mr. Nelson was well-known, 
on account of his singular deformity, having neither 





hands or arms, except one short stump of about 1%}: 


inches inlength. He wasa single man, aged about 
60 years, resided alone, and was distinguished as an 
accurate teacher of the languages. The murderous 


deed appears to bave been executed with a common) D. D. Rector of Chust Church, and daughter of the ~ 


axe ; he was much mangled, but the fatal blow was, 
received on theskull. Itis supposed to be the work | 
of some negrees in the neighbourhood, who have been 
arrested pe suspicion.—Cheraw Intelligencer, 
NEW-HAVEN, July, 27. 
Horrrp Murper.—About 6 o'clock, on Sabbath 
morning, Mr. Joel Mansfield, of North Haven, near 
Mansfield’s Bridge, was murdered by his wife. The | 
circumstances, as related by the attending physician 
from this city, were these:—Mrs, Mansfield (ac- 





cording to her story) had conceived the idea 
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that 
her husband had conspired with Dr. Foot to poison 
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her, and a’ she expected to die soon, she wished 


him to accompany her. It seems that Mr. M. had 
been up that morning, and having given some di- 
rections to some members of the family, had again 
thrown himself upon the bed, and while inthis sit- 
uation, his wife entered the room with a small 
broad axe, with which, as she says, she struck him 


‘two blows on the side of the head, and beat it in, 


in a most shocking manner, She states that after 
the first blow, (and sometimes after the second,) He 
rose up on the bed, and said to her, | believe you 
have killed me ; upon which she struck him again. 
Mr. M. survived the wound &bout six hours, but was 
destitute of reason, and umable to speak ;—his age 
we believe was about 45 or 50. A little boy 7 or 
8 years old, states, that he entered the room, and 
met Mrs. M. coming from it with the hatchet in 
her hand, and perceiving Mr. M. in distress, he ask- 
ed him the matter, and Mr. M.- replied that an ox 
had gored him. 
ture and extent of the wound, it is judged that he 
could not have spoken after that.—Mrs, M. we un- 
derstand, has been a troublesame woman for many 
years, and given to intemperance. 

Seventeen criminals were sentenced to death in 
London June 8. : 

A young woman living near the Rock Meeting- 
House, Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland, was de- 
livered on Thursday morning last, of four sons—we 
regret to say they did not live.— Delaware Watchman. 

Mr. Murray, Bookseller, of London has given Wash- 
ington Irving near $7000 for the copy right of bis 
new novel. 


MODEST REQUEST. 


Post office and paid 6 cents for it. 
Salem July 29 
Mr. Allen & Watts 


Pleas to discontinue your Weekly Magazine * 
E 








we shall nof discontinue the Weekly Magazine, as 
long as the subscription list continues to increase. 


DMARRIED, 


In this city, Mr. John S. Beden to Miss Sarah & 
Loring. 


nee - 





Catherine B. Conday, of this city. 

Mr. Walter James to Miss Lucretia Richardson, . 
Mr. Thomas Bancroft to Miss Betsey Tileston. 
Mr. Benja. Poor to Miss Aroline ©. Peabody. 


Heath. 


At Andover, Mr. Abrahem J. Gould, to Miss Mary 
B. Brown 


a ee 


DIED, 


Io this city, Mrs, Maria Denny, aged 36, wife of 
Mr. Daniel D. . 
Mr. James Partridge, aged 27. 
Mrs. Hannah Jerinings, aged 33. 
Mrs, Laura Hale, wife of David IT. aged 34. 
Mr. Daniel Barry, of Thomaston, Me. aged 22, 
Mr: Daniel Corbett. 
Mr. Edward Buck. 
Widow Atina Judd, aged 79, 
Mrs, Mary Niles, wife Ebenezer Niles, aged 58. 
Mr. Samuel White. 
Mrs, Patty Rice. 
Mr. Bowen Crehore, aged 42. 
Mrs, Sarah King. 
Mrs. Julia Anna, wife of the Rev. Thomae Lyell, 
late Jona. Rhea of Trenton. 
On the 20th inst. Mrs, Elizaheth Jemerson, aged Go. 
On Thursday, Nathanie! 
Mr. Andrew Green. 
lo Scituate, Mrs. Lydia, wife of Mr. Edmund Bow 
ker, aged 69, She had lived 68 years with her hus. 
band, who is now in bis 92d year. She has left chil 
dren, grand-chi dren, great-grand childtén, and great 
great‘grand-childrer. tothe number of 110. 
Iu Taunton, Esg. Mr. John Taylor, aged i089. 


At Roxbury, Mr, Dearborn Biake to Mrs, Polly S. 
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This is unlikely, as from the na- - 


* 


The following we received yesterday through the * 


N.B. We would respectfully inform Mr. E. B. that- 


Mr. Cyrus Snell formerly of Bridgewater, to Miss ~ 


DGradley Green, son of - 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
TO MISS M——. 
ON HER LEAVING THE CIry, 
Dear git) |] fain would bid farewell 


——— oe 


To thee in words thou’dst own as kind, 
And to thy gen’rous heart I'd tell, 
The thoughts that now disturb my mind, 


Then know it grieves me much to part 
From one I’ve low’d so long and true ; 
Each dormant feeling of my heart, 
New warns to take a Jongadieu. 


Yes, we must partj—you must away, 
And fate may bid us meet no more ; 
But to kind heaven I sure will pray, 


To guide you to some happier shore. 
* * * * * * * 


May fickle fortune grow more kind, 
And strew your path with eweetest flow’rs ; 
May hope nolonger lay behind, 


But pave the way for happier hours. 
GEORGE. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE CARPENTER AND HIS BOY. 


A MATTER OF FACT. 
Some years ago, say three or four, 
There came to this cily (a town before,) 
A backwood carpenter, who parson Moore, 
Had married for months, above a score, 
Who had children enough to cover his floor, 
Yet was good with anadge, orat makiug a door. 





He brought from the woods a sparkling eyed lad, 

As “‘apprentice”’ to “down,” or to build up a house, 

A handy young chap as ever was seen, 

Ae "twill gingle in verse, we'll call him Charles 
Green; 

The girls they all lov’d himasif they were mad, 

And to get him as beaux caused many a touse. 


Full many a trial of speed in his line, 

With men of most ages, at shingling or chopping, 
At hewing, or nailing, or lathing ’gainst time, 

Or give to a house a right fiuished topping ; 
E’en all that he did, was ‘* bang up and prime.” 


At church we espied him, so clean, neat and trim, 
So devout and attentive to all that was doing ; 
Hiis form was so delicate, fingers so slim, 

Girls slighted the parsan to ogle at him, 

With manners so modest, he won without wooing. 


The impatience of youth to get at the climax, 

Of all thy attempt, if with love, or vocation, 
Soon ferretted out this son of a try axe, 

And exposed the whole trick to the city and nation 


Six months had pass’d by, while this ‘ Boss’ and 
his **Boy,” 

Attentive to calla on his tine as a trueman, 

Enjoy’d the full fruits of cash and employ, 

Little dreaming that troubles his life could annoy, 

Till ‘twas prov’d to a sarfenty this Boy was a 
Woman ! MOSES, 


| purse, a beggar’s ish, 
9 els 
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HOME SWEET HOME. 
Amidst pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home ; 
A charm from the skies seem to hallow us there, 
Which seek through the world is ne’er met with else- 
where. 


An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain ; 

O give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again; 
The birds singing gaily that came at my call, 
Give them with the peace of mind dearer than all. 


emg 33937) @ame-———- 


Light Readings. 


—— 


THE CONTENDING BROTHERS. 

When the hymeneal choir of the virgin 
morn, who in all her blushing charms, from the 
painted palaces of the East, advanced to es- 
pouse the day, struck the ravished ear of the 
devout sage, like the sacred symphony of the 
song of Paradise; he raised his brightened 
eye to heaven, and joined his voice to the 
voice of nature ; 
the song of praise, nor his soul ungrateful to 
his great Creator. 

The sage observing him onthe knees of sup- 
plication, was warmed with love surpassing 
paternal; and when he had finished, he laid 
his blessed hand on his head, and with melting 
eye, Said, “* My son, arise ; thou wast crowned 
with gold, but 1 crown thee with virtue ; yet 
heaven ordains that the storm of adversity 
should darken, ere yet the sun of prosperity 
shall gild thy fate.” 

Jehander, prostrating himself kissed the 
hem of his garment, and his heart swelling 
with love, gratitude, and admiration, he expres- 
sed them by silent tears. The sage embrac- 
ing him in the arms of affection, said ; ‘¢ Go, 
my son; let me not detain you, lest you steal 
part of my heart from heaven ; let me bind up 
your eyes. and you shall instantly be transport- 
ed to where you will behold three brothers 
quarrelling violently about their inheritance. 
These, heaven has ordained, that for their un- 
paralleled ingratitude, they shall by you be 
deprived of these inestimable benefits bequeath- 


ed by their holy father.” 


Accordingly, having bound up his eyes, he 
besprinkled him with the water of power. A 
dizziness seized his brain ; and when he recov- 
ered from his trance, he perceived he stood 
upon a highway, when he beheld three men 
fighting at a distance, as the prophet had just 
forehold. 

As he advanced towards the brothers, they 
ceased their unnatural strife, waiting his ap- 
proach with patience to give judgment in the 
cause contested. When he arrived, with up- 
lifted hands, all, at once preferred their com- 
plaint; so that amazement was struck dum), 
and comprehension quite confounded. Af 
length, when their fermented passions found 
vent, the Prince perceived that a leathern 
and a pair of old slip- 


pers, bequeathed by their father, was the 


whole subject of their contention. 
Amazed that thines so contemptible to ap- 
pearance, should occasion bloodshed and fra- 


ternal discord, he called {nc words of the sage 
to remembrance ; and covceiving that they 


must be possessed of some uncommon virtues, | 


he told the brothers, that he could not possibly 


nor was the Prince silent in 


give judgment till he was informed of the val- 
ue of the things. 

Accordingly the eldest brother, who insisted 
on his choice from birth-right, told him that as 
the purse possessed the quality of being mir- 
aculously supplied with gold by the Genii, who 
conferred it on his father, in any quantity, and 
as often as desired, he therefore made choice 
of the purse. 

The second said, that as their father had 
not named the particulars, but had desired them 
equally divided, it was but justice to decide it 
by lot; for though the dish possessed the vir- 
tue of being always filled with whatever eata- 
bles were wisest ; yet that it was by no means 
equivalent to the purse; for that gold could 
procure all things. 

The third rejected the slippers, which, he 
Said they wanted to palm upon him; saying, 
that though they possessed the virtue of trans- 
— the wearer invisibly, whithersoever he 

esired, yet he thought them much inferior to 
the others. 

When the prince had heard their complaint, 
he was astonished at their discontent and folly ; 
for any one of the three legacies in dispute 
surpassed the treasure of kings. He therefore 
concluded, that the brothers were unworthy of 
such inestimable blessings, as they ungratefully 
threw them thus in the face of all-bounteous 
heaven, and turned favours, precious as their 
eyes, into bandied bills of contention. He de- 
termined to remove the cause ; for which pur- 
pose he proposed that he himself should shoot 
three arrows, in three different directions, 
from the place where the things were placed 
on-the ground; that on a signal of his hand 
they should set out, and whosoever returned 
first with an arrow, should be entithed to the 
first choice. 

The brothers immediately consented. They 
stripped, and, when the arrows were shot, and 
the signal given, flew to fetch them on the 
wings of hope. In the mean time, Jehander 
deliberately put his feet inthe slippers, and tak- 
ing up the purse and dish, wished himself in 
the city of Chanbalich, wither he was transport- 
ed in a moment, as. in a dream, leaving the 
feolish brothers on’-the road, knawing the fin- 
ger of sorrow. 
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TOM AND JERRY. 
FEW dozen copies of Tom and Jerry, 
\ for sale at this office. | 








CO-PARTNERSHIP FORMED. 
HE subscribers respectfully inform their friends 
and the public, that they have formed a connex- 
ion in the Printing Business, under the firm of 
ALLEN & WATTS, 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing will be executed 
by them at revsonable prices, with neatness, punctu- 
ality and despatch, at the office of the Weexry 
Macazine, No. 11 Merchants’-Hail, where orders are 
respectfully solicited. 
EBEN. K. ALLEN. 
THOMAS S. WATTS. 


PRINTED ann. PUBLISHED, 
BY ALLEN & WATTS, 
No. 11, Merchants’ Hall, where Subscriptions 
well be received. 
'Terms—TWO DOLLARS per annum—half yearly 
in advance.. No paper discontinued until order- 
' ed by the subscriber, and arrearages paid, 
(‘Letters to the publisher must be post-paid. 
| {Communications will be fepeived through the 
Post-Office. 
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